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The cover painting records the history of milling in America 
from Indian culture to the present. It was photographed in color 
from the original mural among the executive offices on the twelfth 
floor of the General Mills Building in Minneapolis. Charles B. 
Falls of New York is the artist. The painting is in oil on canvas. 
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10 YEARS OF 


Enrichment 

The milling and baking indus- 
tries are observing the tenth 
anniversary of the vitamin and 
mineral enrichment of white 
Hour and bread. Enrichment re¬ 
stores the important nutrients 
of thiamine, niacin, riboflavin 
and iron that are natural to the 
whole wheat berry. It has made 
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HOW THE GENERAL MILLS SALES 
DOLLAR WAS DIVIDED LAST YEAR 



STOCKHOLDERS FUTURE 

DEVELOPMENT 


THE YEAR IN BRIEF 


Received from the sale of products and services. 

Goods and services purchased from others, amounts set aside for 

and adjustment of allowances. 

Wages, salaries and retirement benefits.. 

Taxes. 

Net earnings. 

Dividends paid. 

Earnings in excess of dividends. 

Net earnings—per dollar of sales. 

— per share of common stock. 

Taxes per share of common stock. 


Fiscal \ 
May 31, 1951 

... $435,947,827 

ion, 

... 357,047,373 

51,054,685 
16,325,261 
11,520,508 
6,483,738 
5,036,770 

2U 

$4.92 

7.90 


ir Ended 
May 31, 1950 

$395,834,706 

326,447,214 
45,568,148 
10,568,126 
13,251,218 
6,443,249 
6,807,969 
3.3P 
$5.87 
5.25 
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General Mails, Inc. 

400 SeGond Avenue South 
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Execdtxvk Oitices Minneapolis 1, Minn. 

July 27, 1951 

To our Stockholders and Employees: 

Net earnings during the twenty-third year of General Mills were 
$11,520,508, as reported in detail on page 12. This compares with 
$13,251,218 for the previous year. 

Common stock earnings per share were $4.92, or 950 less than last year. 

Federal income taxes exacted a heavy toll, amounting to $13,056,000. 
This includes excess profits tax of $1,604,000, and represents an 
increase of $5,486,000 over federal income taxes accrued in 1949-50. 
Total direct taxes in support of various local, state, and national 
governments were $16,325,000—almost $8.00 per common share. 

During the year the company changed the basis of establishing the 
inventory valuation allowance for containers. It became evident that 
the previous method created a larger allowance than would be needed to 
compensate for any losses which might arise from market declines. In 
addition, the revised procedure relates current costs more closely to 
current sales. Had the prior basis been continued, the earnings for the 
year would have been $1,135,983 less. After the change, the allowance 
as applied to containers amounts to $1,703,178 which is $221,214 higher 
than a year .earlier. 

Sales of products and services totaled $435,947,827, about 10% more 
than for the previous year. On each sales dollar we earned 2.60 as 
compared to 3.30 in 1949-50. 

Total dividends amounted to $6,483,738, consisting of dividends on 
preferred stocks at required rates, and on common stock at the 
rate of $2.00 per share, plus a year-end extra of 500. Earnings in 
excess of dividends totaled $5,036,770, reinvested in the business. 

Favorable conditions in grain markets made the ownership of wheat 
desirable, and as a result the quantity of wheat on hand at the year end 
was greater than in recent years, and this fact, plus the increased 
receivables due to greater volume and rising prices, resulted in unpaid 
interim bank borrowings as of May 31, 1951. 

Flour, formula feeds, and package foods all showed moderate gains in 
physical volume over the previous year. Production of fatty acid 
derivatives rose sharply. Output of soybean products reached a new high. 
We were unable to keep up with the demand for home appliances, and 
deliveries of other products of our Mechanical Division increased with 
the acceleration of defense work. 

Wages and salaries (including provision for retirement benefits) 
continued to rise; they totaled $51,055,000, an increase of $5,487,000 
over 1949-50. 

As we measure the company's progress for this annual report, we pay 
tribute to our entire staff for their alertness, efficiency, and 
loyalty. We face the future with confidence, prepared to continue our 
efforts to meet the many problems generated by an economy closely 
attuned to a disturbed international situation. General Mills is better 
prepared than ever before—in men, machines, and know-how—to meet the 
challenge of a semi-war economy. 
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>n the Cake Mix Magic cover is this Pink Azalec 
ma with many others, plus baking tips. 


Growing boys like Cheerios, the fast-growing ready- 
to-eat cereal and the only one made from oats. 
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A Record of Service 

Jobs and companies are means whereby individuals and 
groups express themselves in creating products and services. In 
General Mills this expression continued to emphasize service- 
type merchandising. The year's record is in many respects 
symbolized by the project of the year, Betty Crocker's Picture 
Cook Book. For the homemakers of America it performed the unique service of com¬ 
bining in a single volume for the first time the recipes and cooking lore of Betty Crocker. 



STOCKHOLDERS 

The number of stockholders remained at approx¬ 
imately 13,000. The practice of holding informal 
regional stockholder meetings in even-numbered 
years continued. The board chairman and the 
comptroller began a series of ten meetings at 
San Francisco October 13 and concluded them 
in Minneapolis November 10. Numerous stock¬ 
holders’ questions were answered from the floor. 

"Assignment—General Mills,” a color movie, 
reported General Mills operations for the year 
1949-50. The story is built around two college 
students in business administration who are 
assigned to study the company. The film was 
shown to stockholders at the informal meetings 
and to employees. 

BOARD OF DIRECTORS 

The board of directors accepted with regret the 
resignation of John Crosby effective June 30,1951, 
after 62 years on the boards of General Mills and 
its predecessor, Washburn Crosby Company. 
The board unanimously adopted a resolution sub¬ 
mitted by James F. Bell paying tribute to Mr. 
Crosby and expressing admiration for his wide 
knowledge, sound judgment, fairness, and rare 
wisdom, which had always served as a guiding 
influence on the board’s councils and actions. 

The board held its April meeting at Oklahoma 
City, continuing the custom of getting into the 
field at least once each year to inspect facilities 
and meet personnel. 

MANAGEMENT 

Important executive and organizational assign¬ 
ments were made during the year. In October, the 
board elected Charles H. Bell executive vice presi¬ 
dent, filling a post vacant since January 1, 1948. 


The Food Division was created in line with the 
functional plan of organization established a year 
ago. W. R. Barry was appointed president, and 
G. S. Kennedy vice president. This division 
includes all functions related to flour, feed, and 
package foods. 

With this integration, the company now has five 
operating divisions: the Food Division and the 
four non-food divisions—Chemical, Mechanical, 
Special Commodities, and Farm Service. 

PERSONNEL 

Employees totaled approximately 12,000, about 
the same as for the past three years. The defense 
emergency has not yet materially affected the com¬ 
pany’s ability to maintain an adequate work force, 
although in some places it is becoming more 
difficult to find qualified personnel. 

MILITARY SERVICE 

f There were 466 employees on military 
^ leave of absence on May 31, 1951. As 
in World War II, each employee enter- 
0 ing military service is accorded certain 
benefits in addition to those required by law. He 
is given a special payment when he leaves; if he is 
a member of the General Mills Health Associa¬ 
tion, his dependents continue to receive medical 
coverage; if he has not already taken his vacation, 
he receives pay for the vacation period; and his 
service retirement credit continues to accum¬ 
ulate at company expense. 

LABOR RELATIONS 

General Mills and the American Federation of 
Grain Millers negotiated a master agreement in 
May, 1950. A year of experience under this new 
agreement has confirmed the hope that it is possi¬ 
ble to reach a better understanding of common 
problems and to solve them peacefully. On the 
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whole, relations with employees and all of the 
unions which represent them were very satisfactory, 
although a few minor work stoppages of short 
duration occurred, 

EMPLOYEE TRAINING 

tical aids in the selection arid 
advancement of employees. Management is par¬ 
ticularly conscious of the need to expand the 
program of selecting and training executives. 

SAFETY 

General Mills men and women made 1950 the 
safest year in company history. There were only 
4.38 lost-time accidents per million man hours 
worked, a record low. In 1949, also a record year, 
the frequency rate was 5.94. For 1951, the safety 
budget committee has set an accident frequency 
rate of 4.00 as the goal. 

Nine General Mills plants won first place plaques 
in the 1950 National Safety Council food section 
safety contest. Of the 27 company plants in the 
contest, 18 won awards. 

The National Safety Council also presented to 
General Mills their 1950 Public Interest Award 
"for exceptional service to safety.” 

PROJECT OF THE YEAR 

A half million copies of Betty Crocker’s Picture 
Cook Book were sold in four months to make it 
the nonfiction best seller of 1950. Sales within 
a year of publication are expected to reach one 
million. 

The book is based on the experience of a staff 
of home economists in the Betty Crocker Home 
Service Department over a period of 29 years. It 
represents 10 years of actual planning and recipe 
testing, and three years of intensive preparation. It 
contains 2,161 recipes, including 36 pages of full- 
color photographs of foods as well as hundreds of 
illustrations on the methods of food preparation. 

FOOD DIVISION 

In the production and merchandising of flour, 
formula feeds, and grocery store food items, Gen¬ 
eral Mills operates 18 flour mills, 8 formula feed 
plants, 3 package food plants, and 2 oat mills. It 
also operates terminal and mill elevators at 23 
different points, besides 84 country grain stations. 


The company’s services to the economy of the 
United States start at the farm in its purchases of 
grain. Its services do not end until the user is 
satisfied with our products. Cereal grains, for cen¬ 
turies a mainstay in man’s food supply, take on 
added importance in time of war. Normally, the 
civilized world probably obtains between 35% and 
40% of its food energy and protein by direct con¬ 
sumption of cereal products. 

BAKERS’ SERVICE 

Our largest flour customer is the commercial 
baker. New promotional aids were serviced to 
bakers in addition to such regular features as 
Roses-in-Snow cakes for Mother's Day, and Sweet¬ 
heart cakes for Valentine’s Day. Typical promotions 
featured Cherry Nut Angel Food and Pineapple 
Festival cakes. 


BROWN 'N SERVE 

General Mills formally dedicated a patent on 
the Brown ’n Serve process to the public and the 
baking industry immediately upon its issue in April, 
1951, by the U. S. Patent Office. 



The company thereby estab¬ 
lished for all time as a public 
and bakery service the unique 
process whereby the home¬ 


maker can finish in her home oven and serve hot 


and fresh as needed the yeast-raised foods pro¬ 
duced by her baker. The process, introduced two 
years ago by General Mills, is now widely 


established among commercial bakers. 

During the past year Brown ’n Serve products 
were commercial])' produced in every state and in 
Hawaii, Canada, Mexico, Puerto Rico, Australia, 


New Zealand, and other countries. 


GROCERY PRODUCTS 

More than three-fourths of the families in the 
United States bought one or more General Mills 
grocery products during the year. Intensive mer¬ 
chandising continued to pay off in sales growth. 
Outstanding acceptance was accorded Cheerios, 
the ready-to-eat oat cereal which has gained more 
than an}’ other major brand in the past two years, 
The Betty Crocker Cake Mixes continued to make 
progress in an expanding market. 

Betty Crocker Cake Mix Magic, a 28-page recipe 
booklet with full-color illustrations, continued the 
pattern of service to homemakers. It was the first 
such publication devoted to the use of cake mixes 
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nutrition education programs in our schools. Since 1945 the General Mills into water-suspension to create a series of cost-reducing 

program of assisting educators and health workers with the teaching of new heat sealing adhesives ... the Polyamide Resin 

the Basic 7 food groups has reached half the nation's elementary schools. Suspensoids... easier and safer to use. 
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and contains recipes for 121 delicious cakes and 
desserts made from the three Betty Crocker mixes. 


Betty Crocker’s Stir ’n Roll method 
* "i. ' gave homemakers who prefer to mix 
their own a fast, simple, and sure way 
to make richer pastry and biscuits. It 
features cooking oil instead of solid shortening. 
Two Stir ’n Roll recipes were tailored for Gold 
Medal "Kitchen-tested” Enriched flour and Wesson 
Oil, and sales were promoted by both companies. 

Television became a more important part of the 
complete advertising program during the year. 
Betty Crocker made her TV debut with a hall-hour 
billing of service and entertainment. Three other 
new programs got under way. They were "Trouble 
with Father,’' featuring Stuart Erwin and June 
Collyer; every-other-wcek sponsorship of the "Ted 
Mack Family Hour;’’ and "Live Like a Million¬ 
aire," patterned after the radio program. The 4 
"Lone Ranger" continued its high popularity. 


FORMULA FEEDS 

In this country most of the corn and oats crop 
and also milling by-products of wheat are con¬ 
verted into other foods such as meat, poultry, eggs, 
ami dairy products. 

Probably the most significant change in the food 
economy of the country has been the development 
of better methods of utilizing cereal grains in 
animal feeds. The application of scientific findings 
in nutrition to the company’s Larro brand of feeds 
is designed to produce more meat, more eggs, 
more milk from available feed ingredients. 

As the population increases, an opportunity to 
avoid a scarcity in foods such as exists elsewhere 
lies in the growth acceleration at low cost of the 
animal "factories” through which grains are con¬ 
verted into meats and dairy products. 

After careful experimentation at the Larro 
Research Farm, certain additional ingredients are 
being included in some of the feeds for swine and 
poultry. These are Vitamin B-12 and the antibiotics. 
Their use increases feeding efficiency and lowers 
the farmer’s costs. 


PURITY OATS 

The rolled oats mills at Minneapolis and Keokuk, 
Iowa, increased substantially their output of finished 
products as well as of oat flour for Cheerios. The 
quality of the product also improved. 


GRAIN 

Before Korea, a national grain surplus seemed 
likely. The unsettled world situation plus poor 
crop conditions in Western Europe changed the 
situation. Maximum production became the goal. 

Our 1950 crops of wheat, corn, oats, and other 
grains were sufficient for domestic food purposes, 
export requirements, and animal feeds, with a com¬ 
fortable carry-over as of July 1, 1951. 

It is evident that domestic wheat requirements 
will not diminish ami that exports are likely to 
increase. Our animal population is increasing, and 
the demand for animal feed will be very large. A 
shortage of corn, oats, or other feed grains could 
be serious and lead to depleting wheat supplies to 
feed animals. Therefore, it is probable that the 
corn and oats crops hold the key to the grain 
market levels during the crop year ||51-52. 



ENRICHMENT 

The year 1951 marks the tenth 
anniversary of one of the greatest 
, improvements ever made in the 
J American diet—the enrichment of 
white flour and bread. Leading 
medical, nutrition, and health authorities credit 
enrichment with much ol the more buoyant 
health and the increased mental and physical 
vigor die American people enjoy today. 

The enrichment program was formally launched 
in May, 1941, when millers and bakers began 
voluntarily to enrich white flour and bread with 
vitamins and iron. (In milling white flour, over¬ 
whelmingly preferred by Americans, the germ and 
the dark outer layers which contain a large part ot 
the wheat berry’s vitamins and iron are removed.) 
The vitamins added are those found in wheat grains 
which nutritionists consider to be important in 
food selection—thiamine, riboflavin, and niacin. 

Long before enrichment was adopted, General 
Mills worked in this field with scientists, govern¬ 
ment, and the milling and baking industries. 


CHEMICAL DIVISION 

Chemical Division products have diverse uses— 
soybean oil meal for animal feeds, soybean oil 
for edible and industrial products, and organic 
chemicals for varied industrial applications. 

The Belmond, Iowa, soybean processing plant 
and oil refineries operated at full capacity all year. 
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Construction started on a new soybean process¬ 
ing plant at Rossford, Ohio. It will have an annual 
processing capacity of 4,000,000 bushels, and stor¬ 
age capacity of 1,500,000 bushels. It is hoped that 
the storage will be ready to receive soybeans by 
October 1, 1951, and the processing plant will start 
to operate about January 1, 1952. 

Operation of the chemoil plant at Kankakee, 
Illinois, is approaching its rated capacity. General 
Mills fatty acid products have been well received 
by the trade, and markets are being expanded. 

A new unit being built at Kankakee should begin 
operations in the fall of 1951. It will produce 
amines, amides, and nitriles from the animal and 
vegetable fatty acids now being produced at Kan¬ 
kakee. batty amines are used extensively in the ore 
flotation field, and fatty amides are used mainly in 
water-repellent coating for textiles. 

MECHANICAL DIVISION 

Korea had a dual impact on the Mechanical 
Division: the plant activity of its industrial depart¬ 
ment increased threefold, and its home appliance 
operations were unable to keep up with demand. 
As early as July, 1950, it became necessary to allo¬ 
cate Tru-Heat Irons, Steam Ironing Attachments, 
and Automatic Toasters among its sales districts. 

National Production Authority orders on mate¬ 
rials—aluminum, copper, and nickel, for example 
—affected home appliance production and that 
of suppliers of cords, heating elements, and other 
parts. These shortages began to pinch in the last 
quarter of 1950-51 and will reduce 1951-52 produc¬ 
tion, but larger industrial production will no doubt 
more than replace reduction in home appliances. 

The division’s increased industrial activity the 
past year centered on precision instruments for the 
U. S. Air Force and the U. S. Navy. Since World 
War II, when it was a large supplier of fire control, 
radar, and aircraft items, Mechanical has "kept its 
hand in” doing defense work. Military production, 
which accounted for 35% to 40% of its work before 
Korea, rose to 50% in late 1950. Soon it may amount 
to 75% of an increased total volume. 

FARM SERVICE DIVISION 

Improvements and additions to Farm Service 
properties during the past year enabled these out¬ 
lets to better their service to the farmer in his 
poultry and livestock feeding operations. These 
stores distribute company products, notably Larro 


"Farm-tested” Feeds as well as flour, and a line of 
farm supplies. In addition, they do custom grind¬ 
ing and mixing. 

SPECIAL COMMODITIES DIVISION 

The Special Commodities Division made signi¬ 
ficant improvements in the processing of products 
from gluten and starch. For example, a continuous 
crystallizer in the monosodium glutamate (MSG) 
plant will aid the marketing of this flavor intensi- 
fier. The division also produces Vitamin D con¬ 
centrates for the fluid milk field, wheat germ oil, 
and glutamic acid compounds for pharmaceuticals. 
All operations continued at near capacity. 

RESEARCH 

The Research Laboratories continued progress 
in basic and applied research, developing new food 
and chemical commodities, improving existing 
products and adapting them to the defense econ¬ 
omy, and bettering production. 

In support of the company's chemical opera¬ 
tions, the laboratories developed specialties that 
led to construction of the new plant at Kankakee 
which will produce amines, amides, and nitriles. 

The staff also developed a 
new form of General Mills’ 
heat-sealing adhesive, Poly¬ 
amide Resin. It is carried in 
water instead of more costly 
solvents, a sales advantage. 

In support of Special Com¬ 
modities, the laboratories 
completed introduction of the company’s mod¬ 
ified wheat starches to man)' new customers. 

The Aeronautical Research Laboratories worked 
exclusively on assignments for the Navy, Air Force, 
and other government agencies. The laboratories 
specialize in research balloons and remote-control 
handling equipment for atomic energy installations. 

FACILITIES 

During the year the company was able to main¬ 
tain its plants in efficient operating condition. 
Considerable improvements were made in existing 
facilities, particularly in the fields of better sanitation 
control, labor-saving devices for material handling, 
and new processing equipment for improved prod¬ 
ucts. No major new plants were added other than 
the beginning of construction on the soybean plant 
at Rossford, and the amide plant at Kankakee. 
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Peat, Marwick, Mitchell 8c Co. 

NORTHWESTERN BANE BUILDING 





To the Stockholders and the Board of Directors of 
General Mills, Inc.: 

We have examined the statement of financial position of 
General Mills, Inc. and subsidiaries as of May 31, 1951, and, for the 
year then ended, the related statements of operations and earnings 
retained for use in the business. Our examination was made in accord¬ 
ance with generally accepted auditing standards, and accordingly 
included such tests of the accounting records and such other auditing 
procedures as we considered necessary in the circumstances. 

• The cash was confirmed by certificates obtained from the 
depositaries and custodians or by count. Tests were made of the 
validity of receivables by communication with the debtors, except that 
it was not practicable to so confirm receivables from U. S. Government 
Departments and Agencies, as to which we satisfied ourselves by means 
of other auditing procedures. We made test checks of prices and 
computations of inventories and confirmed by actual inspection the 
quantities of the principal inventories at locations selected by us; 
in addition, we made test checks of. the grades of grain inspected by 
obtaining independent confirmation of the grades of samples^taken by us. 

Expenditures charged to the land, buildings and equipment 
accounts during the year, in our opinion, were properly capitalized as 
representing additions or improvements. The provision for depreciation 
for the year appears to be adequate based on the original cost of the 
properties. 

All ascertained liabilities have been included in the 

accounts. 

In our opinion, the accompanying statement of financial 
position and statements of operations and earnings retained for use in 
the business present fairly the position of General Mills, Inc., and its 
subsidiaries at May 31, 1951 and the results of their operations for 
the year then ended, in conformity with generally accepted accounting 
principles which, except for the change (of which we approve) in the 
method of computing inventory valuation allowances referred to in Note 3 
of notes to financial statements, have been applied on a basis con¬ 
sistent with that of the preceding year. 
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General Mills, Inc. and Subsidiaries 

RESULTS OF OPERATIONS 


SALES OF PRODUCTS AND SERVICES. 

COSTS: 

Cost of products and services sold, exclusive of items shown below. 

Decrease in inventory valuation allowances. 

Depreciation of buildings and equipment. 

Interest. 

Contributions to Employees’ Retirement System. 

Profit sharing distribution. 

Selling, general and administrative expenses. 

Federal taxes on income (Note 1). 

Total costs. 

EARNINGS FOR THE YEAR. 


Year Ended May 31 
1951 1950 

$435,947,827 $395,834,706 


353,484,560 

(62,398) 

2,888,267 

578,518 

1,818,115 

253,200 

52,411,057 

13,056,000 

424,427,319 
$ 11,520,508 


321,019,863 
(586,534) 
2,791,053 
490,795 
1,673,402 
235,500 
49,389,409 
_7,570,000 

382,583,488 
$ 13,251,218 


EARNINGS RETAINED FOR USE 


IN THE BUSINESS 


Year Ended May 31 
1951 1950 

EARNINGS FOR THE YEAR. $ 11,520,508 $ 13,251,218 

DIVIDENDS: 

5 % preferred stock. 1,107,365 1,107,365 

preferred stock. 244,821 326,847 

Common stock ($2.50 per share). 5,131,552 5,009,037 

Total dividends. 6,483,738 6,443,249 

EARNINGS IN EXCESS OF DIVIDENDS. 5,036,770 6,807,969 

EARNINGS RETAINED AT BEGINNING OF YEAR. 43,090,869 36,282,900 

EARNINGS RETAINED AT END OF YEAR. $ 48,127,639 $ 43,090,869 


See accompanying notes to financial statements—pages 14 and 15. 
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FINANCIAL POSITION 


May 31 

1951 1950 

CURRENT ASSETS: 

C as h. $ 16,445,570 $ 14,789,016 

United States Government securities, at cost. — 6,999,094 

Receivables (Note 2). 29,885,555 24,106,321 

Inventories (Note 3). 54,431,974 31,677,147 

Total Current Assets. 100,763,099 77,571,578 

CURRENT LIABILITIES: 

Notes payable. 13,000,000 — 

Accounts payable and accrued expenses. 10,930,333 10,125,018 

Accrued taxes. 16,343,855 10,912,069 

Advances received on contracts in process. 2,370,096 — 

Thrift accounts of officers and employees. 1,849,517 1,928,115 

Dividends payable. 1,367,507 1,360,566 

Total Current Liabilities. 45,861,308 24,325,768 

WORKING CAPITAL. 54,901,791 53,245,810 

OTHER ASSETS: 

Sundry costs chargeable to future periods (Note 4). 6,166,786 5,254,868 

Land, buildings and equipment (Note 5). 45,376,629 43,558,312 

Miscellaneous assets. 702,451 345,350 

Goodwill, trade-marks and trade names. 1_1 

Total. 107,147,658 102,404,341 

RESERVES: 

Reserve for self-insurance. 1,274,873 1,296,089 

Reserves for other purposes. 1,165,187 1,154,956 

Total. 2,440,060 2,451,045 

EXCESS OF ASSETS OVER LIABILITIES AND RESERVES. $104,707,598 $ 99,953,296 


STOCKHOLDERS’ EQUITIES (Note 6): 

Preferred stock: 

5% cumulative. $ 22,147,300 $ 22,147,300 

338% cumulative convertible. 6,159,800 9,149,200 

Total. 28,307,100 31,296,500 

Common stock: 

No par value shares. 28,555,327 25,565,927 

Earnings retained for use in the business. 48,127,639 43,090,869 

Treasury stock (deduct). (282,468 ) — 

Total. 76,400,498 68,656,796 

TOTAL STOCKHOLDERS’EQUITIES. $104,707,598 $ 99,953,296 


TOTAL STOCKHOLDERS’EQUITIES. $104,707,598 $ 99,953,296 
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NOTES TO FINANCIAL STATEMENTS 


| Federal Taxes on Income: 

The income of die company subject to Federal 
taxes on income differs from the reported corporate 
earnings before such taxes for a number of 
reasons. For example, certain losses and expenditures 
provided for in the corporate accounts are not 
deductible for tax purposes until the year in which the 
losses or expenditures occur. Furthermore, the depre¬ 
ciation provided for corporate purposes exceeds the 


amount which is allowable as a deduction in comput¬ 
ing taxable income. 

Federal taxes on income for the current year (includ¬ 
ing $1,604,000 excess profits taxes on taxable earnings 
in excess of approximately $20,000,000) have been com¬ 
puted in accordance with the rates in effect at May 31, 
1951, without regard for pending legislation which may 
increase the rates retroactively. 


2 Receivables: May 

^ 1951 1950 

Customers: 

Drafts and acceptances.$ 5,080,865 $ 4,137,009 

Notes and accounts. 25,188,631 20,591,427 

Miscellaneous. 1,037,812 5 67,356 

31,307,308 

Less allowance for possible losses. 1,421,753 

Receivables. $29,885,555 

3 Inventories: 

Grain for processing, flour and soybean products, at market, after appropriate adjustment for 

open cash trades, unfilled orders, etc.$32,596,516 

Formula feeds, ingredients, package foods, home appliances, etc., at the lower of cost or market 
Containers, supplies, mechanical, etc., at cost. 

Less valuation allowances (including $1,703,178 and $1,481,964 for containers at respective dates) 4,492,149 

52,929,) 

Advances on grain and other commodities, etc. 1,502,( 

Inventories.$54,431,974 


31,307,308 

25,295,792 

. 1,421,753 

1,189,471 

.$29,885,555 

$24,106,321 

May 

31, 

1951 

1950 

.$32,596,516 

$17,993,141 

. 14,418,616 

11,916,585 

. 10,406,903 

4,741,675 

57,422,035 

34,651,401 

) 4,492,149 

4,554,547 

52,929,886 

30,096,854 

. 1,502,088 

1,580,293 

.$54,431,974 

$31,677,147 


The company continues to hedge its flour and 
soybean product unfilled orders and inventories of raw 
materials and finished goods whenever adequate hedging 
facilities exist, as a means of minimizing the risk of 
adverse price fluctuations. All factors relating to items 
customarily hedged are reflected in the financial position 
at fair market value, including market adjustments for 
open transactions. 

Items for which no hedging facilities exist are 
valued at the lower of cost or market in the case of formula 
feeds, ingredients, package foods, home appliances, etc., 
while containers, supplies, mechanical, etc. are valued at 
cost. In addition, for certain of these items, principally 
formula feeds and containers, it is the practice of the 
company to provide valuation allowances determined by 


specific formulas for the purpose, generally, of minimiz¬ 
ing the effect of price fluctuations on earnings. 

In the case of containers, it became evident under 
conditions prevailing during the year that the formula as 
applied was resulting in an excessive allowance, with a 
consequent distortion of earnings; accordingly, the for¬ 
mula was amended as of May 31,1951, with the objective 
of relating more closely current costs with current selling 
prices. As disclosed by the above tabulation, the valuation 
allowance for containers increased by $221,214 during 
the year on the revised basis; however, had the prior basis 
been continued, there would have been a further increase 
of $1,135,983 in the container valuation allowance, with 
a reduction of the same amount in reported earnings for 
the year. 


4 Sundry Costs Chargeable to Future Periods: 

Automotive equipment is included under this cap- May 31, 1951 and 1950, respectively, together with pre- 

don at depreciated cost of $2,126,840 and $1,828,469 at paid insurance, advertising, miscellaneous supplies, etc. 
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NOTES TO FINANCIAL STATEMENTS 
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5 Land, Buildings and Equipment: 

Buildings and equipment. 

Less accumulated depreciation. 

Depredated cost of buildings and equipment. 

Land. 

Land, buildings and equipment. 

Land, buildings and equipment are stated generally at 
gross valuations placed by the company on the properties 
acquired (representing in most cases actual or estimated 
cost to the vendor) together with the cost of subsequent 
additions, less retirements and amounts written off. 
Accumulated depreciation includes amounts accrued at 
date of acquisition equal to the excess of the gross valua¬ 
tion over the cost to the company. Thus, the depreciated 
amount for buildings and equipment represents the por¬ 


May 31, 

1951 

1950 

.$77,761,414 

$73,650,805 

. 34,733,651 

32,455.531 

. 43,027,763 

41,195,274 

. 2,348,866 

2,363,038 

.$45,376,629 

$43,558,312 


tion of the cost not yet allocated as a charge against 
operations, and does not purport to be either a realizable 
or replacement value. 

During the year ended May 31, 1951, the company 
spent $4,758,293 for physical facilities, while the 
gross book value of property sold or retired totaled 
$1,613,550, Authorized but unexpended appropriations 
for additions and improvements aggregated $6,231,346 at 
May 51, 1951. 


£ Stockholders’ Equities: 

Preferred stock—par value $100 each: 

Authorized. 

Issued and outstanding: 

5','I cumulative..'. 

3!h',V cumulative convertible. 

Preferred stockholders' equities. 

Common stock—no par value: 

Authorized. 

(Reserved for issuance under conversion rights of 

preferred stock). 

Issued at stated value. 

Earnings retained for use in the business. 

Less common stock held in treasury—at cost. 

Common stockholders’ equity. 

Total stockholders' equities. 

The s’kV cumulative convertible preferred shares 
are convertible at the option of the respective holders into 
shares of common stock at a conversion price of $50 per 
share of common stock (for conversion purposes the 
convertible preferred stock is taken at a value of $100). 
During the year 29,894 shares of preferred stock were 
converted into 59,788 shares of common stock. 

The outstanding preferred stock is entitled upon 
redemption at the option of the company, or upon 
voluntary liquidation, to the following amounts per 
share, plus in each instance the accrued and unpaid 
dividends thereon: 3/8%> cumulative convertible pre- 

7 Other Matters: 

_ uring the year the rules and regulations of the 
employees' retirement system were amended to increase 
the minimum benefits, thus creating a liability for past 
service cost approximating $950,000, of which $95,000 


May 31, 


1951 _ _1950 


Shares 

Amount 

Shares 

Amount 

500,00(1 


500,000 


221,473 

61,598 

$22,147,300 

6,159,800 

221,473 

91,492 

$22,147,300 

9,149,200 


28,307,100 


31,296,500 

3,000,000 


3,000,000 


123,196 

2,071,966 

28,555,327 

48,127,639 

182,984 

2,012,178 

25,565,927 

43,090,869 

4,900 

76,682,966 
282,468 


68,656,796 


76,400.498 


68,656,796 


$104,707,598 


S99.953.296 


ferred stock, $103; 5% cumulative preferred stock upon 
redemption to and including December 31, 1951, $123 
decreasing $1 per year thereafter to $115 and upon vol¬ 
untary liquidation $115. 

In accordance with the provisions of the certificate 
of incorporation, so long as any of the preferred stock is 
outstanding, cash dividends on the common stock may 
be paid, provided that consolidated net current assets are 
not reduced thereby to less than 60% of the par value of 
the outstanding preferred stock. At May 31, 1951 the 
consolidated net current assets materially exceeded the 
stipulated amount. 


was paid during the year and charged against earnings. 

The company is of the opinion that amounts 
required to be refunded, if any, on contracts subject to 
the Renegotiation Act of 1951 will not be material. 
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General Mills, Inc. 

HISTORICAL DATA FOR THE YEARS 1929 TO 1951 

(000 omitted from dollar amounts) 






Not Ec 

irningt 


Common 

i Stock! 

Year Ended 

May 31 

Sales* 

Federal Taxes 

on Income 

Total 

Per Sales 

Paid Out in 

Dividends 

Retained in 

the Business 

Earnings 
per Share 

Dividend* 
par Share 

1951. 

. $435,948 

$13,056 

$11,521 

2.6c 

$6,484 

$5,037 

$4.92 

$2.50 

1950. 

. 395,835 

7,570 

13,251 

3.3 

6,443 

6,808 

5.87 

2.50 

1949. 

. 410,647 

6,202 

11,654 

2.8 

5,934 

5,720 

5.11 

2.25 

1948. 

. 458,474 

8,996 

13,068 

2.9 

5,934 

7,134 

5.83 

2.25 

1947. 

. 370,932 

7,314 

9,236 

2.5 

5,934 

3,302 

3.91 

2.25 

1946. 

. 298,792 

8,121 

7,146 

2.4 

4,254 

2,892 

2.91 

1.46 

1945. 

. 280,839 

8,971 

6,474 

2.3 

3,768 

2,706 

2.69 

1.33 

1944. 

. 281,198 

10,953 

5,557 

2.0 

3,768 

1,789 

2.23 

1.33 

1943. 

. 217,486 

9,518 

5,366 

2.5 

3,768 

1,598 

2.13 

1.33 

1942. 

. 163,412 

3,298 

5,135 

3.1 

3,768 

1,367 

2.02 

1.33 

1941. 

. 126,938 

1,640 

5,252 

4.1 

3,768 

1,484 

2.08 

■ 1.33 

1940. 

. 125,574 

1,013 

5,639 

4.5 

3,883 

1,756 

2.20 

1.33 

1939. 

. 121,943 

1,515 

6,451 

5.3 

3,778 

2,673 

2.56 

1.17 

1938. 

. 152,673 

619 

4,111 

2.7 

3,334 

777 

1.39 

1.00 

1937. 

. 159,980 

1,382 

4,303 

2.7 

3,334 

969 

1.49 

1.00 

1936. 

. 147,380 

765 

3,602 

2.4 

3,334 

268 

1.13 

1.00 

1935. 

. 143,074 

879 

4,075 

2.9 

3,334 

741 

1.37 

1.00 

1934. 

. 118,092 

667 

3,710 

3.1 

3,337 

373 

1.19 

1.00 

1933. 

. 83,886 

720 

4,082 

4.9 

3,299 

783 

1.38 

1.00 

■ 1932. 

. 87,166 

651 

3,891 

4.5 

3,349 

542 

1.31 

1.00 

1931. 

. 122,746 

547 

3,870 

3.2 

3,400 

470 

1.24 

1.00 

1930. 

. 163,072 

649 

4,609 

2.8 

3,707 

902 

1.61 

1.17 

1929. 

. 123,521 

578 

4,155 

3.4 

2,124 

2,031 

1.53 

.75 


’Variations in the amount of dollar sales may be a reflection of market price levels of raw materials and consequently of selling prices. 
These levels have fluctuated widely from time to time. Consequently, dollar sales do not necessarily indicate corresponding variations 
in physical volume of sales. 

(Adjusted to reflect equivalent figures after increase in number of shares due to three-for-one split in September, 1945. 
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General Mills, Inc. 

HISTORICAL DATA FOR THE YEARS 1929 TO 1951 

(000 omitted from dollar amounts) 


# 


land, 

Fiscal Building:, Expenditures 

Year Ended Working and Plant and 

May 31 Capital Equipment Equipment 

1951. $54,902 $45,377 $ 4,758 

1950. 53,246 43,558 2,023 

1949. 55,601 44,422 8,433 

1948. 55,550 38,451 11,244 

1947. 57,923 29,331 5,797 

1946. 60,032 25,672 2,602 

1945. 47,335 24,999 2,416 

1944. 45,667 24,132 2,055 

1943. 34,725 23,916 851 

1942. 32,557 24,611 1,698 

1941. 32,584 24,370 1,392 

1940. 31,232 24,370 2,821 

1939. 30,992 22,599 1,368 

1938. 31,234 22,218 1,495 

1937. 30,888 21,998 1,983 

1936. 30,920 21,467 579 

1935. 29,497 21,900 730 

1934. 28,116 22,179 623 

1933. 27,372 22,689 360 

1932. 25,056 23,614 577 

1931. 25,602 23,966 813 

1930. 24,905 24,202 2,831 

1929. 26,061 22,290 590 


Stockholders' 

Equities 

Net 

per Employee 

Number 

Stockholders 

Number 

of 

Employees 

$104,708 

$8,572 

13,110 

12,500 

99,953 

8,562 

13,320 

11,960 

93,145 

7,895 

13,210 

12,090 

85,138 

7,405 

12,960 

12,110 

78,004 

6,867 

12,700 

12,050 

74,701 

7,452 

12,310 

10,660 

61,910 

6,184 

9,790 

10,800 

59,203 

6,149 

9,910 

10,390 

57,929 

6,393 

9,690 

9,700 

56,891 

7,059 

9,500 

8,610 

56,023 

7,781 

9,430 

7,680 

55,019 

7,802 

9,310 

7,520 

52,863 

7,500 

9,860 

7,530 

52,412 

7,922 

10,100 

7,120 

51,635 

7,681 

9,850 

7,240 

50,656 

8,129 

9,400 

6,700 

49,966 

7,697 

8,910 

6,920 

49,228 

8,122 

8,360 

6,460 

48,800 

9,055 

7,780 

5,740 

47,555 

8,677 

7,320 

5,820. 

48,760 

8,602 

6,680 

6,010 

48,240 

8,668 

6,140 

5,900 

47,010 

8,562 

' 4,090 

5,800 
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NET EARNINGS ADJUSTED TO PREWAR DOLLARS 



•3? ‘40 '41 '42 '43 '44 '45 '46 '47 '48 '49 '50 '51 


INFLATION reduces dollars to units that must be judged by what they will buy. The above chart shows that while 
net earnings as measured by dollar units has increased, the actual buying power of those earnings is about the same 
as pre-war. The shaded portion of the chart is the toll of inflation. The bottom line was constructed by expressing 
earnings on the basis of what the dollar would buy in 1939 using the consumers’ price index. 


) 


COMPARISON OF INCREASE IN EMPLOYEE COMPENSATION, COMMON 
DIVIDENDS AND CONSUMERS’ PRICE INDEX (1935-39°1DO) 


aided May 31 



SHOWING HOW DIVIDENDS to stockholders and payments to employees have kept pace with, and in fact exceeded, 
the increase in the cost of living as shown by the consumers’ price index. 
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General Mills, Inc. 

GRAIN MANUFACTURING AND STORAGE FACILITIES 

(Approximate Maximum Capacity, at of May 31, 1951) 


LOCATION 


TOTAL CAPACITY 
Hufkai.o, N. Y. . . . 


FLOUR 

MILLING* 

(Cwt.) 


145,200 



DAILY CAPACITIES 

FORMULA PACKAGE OAT 

FEEDS** FOODS* PRODUCTS* 

(Tont) (Pounds) (Cwt.) 


GRAIN 

STORAGE 

CAPACITY 


44,815,500 


6,000,000 

5,975,000 



,1,867,000 

1,143,000 

2,700,000 

4,250,000 

1,000,000 
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